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REVIEWS 


reveals to himself liis own latent capacities.” In the later 
paragraphs of the address Dr. Allbutt gives a brief review of sonic 
of the great achievements of modem medicine and an optimistic 
forecast of its future, and devotes his closing remarks to a discus¬ 
sion of the practical side of the physician’s life and certain general 
ethical questions. R. M. G. 


Prevalent Diseases op the Eye. By Samuel Theobald, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Pp. 551. 219 illustrations and 
10 colored plates. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1906. 

^ This book has been prepared especially for the general prac¬ 
titioner. Its purpose is to acquaint him with all that can be 
known of ophthalmic practice without the ophthalmoscope, and 
without insistence upon the practical methods of measuring the 
optical conditions of the eye, or latent muscular anomalies; not 
that the author underestimates the importance of these funda¬ 
mental conditions, for he is constantly and properly insisting upon 
them, and the imperative need, of attending to them in the various 
diseased states in which they are a factor. What he wishes the 
reader to know, besides a general comprehension of what these 
errors are, and the signification of the terms describing them, is 
not necessarily how to correct them himself, but what conditions 
call for their correction. 

With what success has the task been accomplished ? There can 
be but one reply. The author has done so well that it is difficult 
to see how the book could be materially improved. The descrip¬ 
tions of such diseases as can be recognized by careful inspection, 
including oblique illumination, palpation, etc., are so clear that 
every medical reader should be enabled to profit by their perusal 
and apply the knowledge so gained to actual practice. Even of 
those diseases which require the use of the ophthalmoscope for 
their certain recognition (retina, choroid, optic nerve, etc.) the ac¬ 
count is so lucid that the practitioner who is unacquainted with 
that instrument will be frequently enabled to form probable sur¬ 
mises, and will at least read w T ith intelligence the report sent him 
by the specialist to whom he has referred the patient; for one of the 
main purposes of the author—in which he has admirably succeeded 
—is to teach the general practitioner which diseases of the eye he 
may treat himself and which require the services of a specialist 
But it would be a grave mistake to regard the book as of service 
to the general practitioner only. It will be found a useful standard 
of reference for the specialist as well. We surmise that it will 
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find its highest appreciation in the hands of those practitioners who, 
while not specialists, are paying particular attention to the eye and 
who'have perhaps attended postgraduate courses upon that subject. 

In a large work like this it would, of course, be strange if perfect 
unanimity of opinion should exist upon all of the numerous subjects 
treated therein. Like all who have strong convictions of their own, 
the author sets forth certain views more or less individual, such as a 
supposed “trophic” influence in the causation of certain severe 
forms of iritis, the use of very large probes in the. treatment of 
stricture of the nasal duct (of which procedure he has long been an 
advocate), the effect of accommodative strain in causing a special 
form of choroiditis, “miliary” choroiditis, the existence of subnormal 
accommodative power, etc. We read with some surprise of the 
author’s extreme preference for argyrol and protargol as against 
nitrate of silver m purulent conjunctivitis. We are under the 
impression that the organic salts of silver, the favorite of Darier, 
had failed in this country to sustain the reputation he had given 
them. Is it true that interstitial keratitis “occurs only as a result 
of inherited syphilis?” If our memory serves us right, Hutchinson 
himself made no such exclusive claim as to the luetic origin in all 
cases. To our greater surprise and some regret we read that the 
author is inclined to be somewhat vacillating upon the-necessity 
of a cycloplegic in measuring the refraction in young subjects; 
he says: “the employment of a cycloplegic introduces (in many 
instances) as many x qualities as are eliminated through the sup¬ 
pression of the power of accommodation,” etc. We should like 
to have the practitioners told that a cycloplegic is necessary in every 
patient under forty years, unless some decided contraindication is 
present—of which there is but a single real one, glaucoma or suspicion 
of glaucoma. 

We cannot leave this important work without a tribute to its 
excellent style and clear English. There is not an obscure sentence 
in the book. We have no doubt that it will be productive of a 
great amount of good. We hope that it will serve as an incentive 
and model for specialists in other branches of medicine to place 
before the general practitioner as clearly as this does for the eye, 
what he can and should know of the different specialties. 

T. B. S. 


Syphilology and Venereal Disease. By C. F. Marshall, 
M.D., M.Sc., F.R.C.S., Late Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin, Black Friars, London. New York: 
William Wood & Co. t 1906. 

This is a book of five hundred pages, octavo size, concisely 
written, original, and of interest alike to the physician and the 



